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MEDICAL  PALEOGRAPHY. 


By  GEORGE  M.  GOULD,  M.D., 

of  Philadelphia. 


Medicine  is  a forward-looking,  not  a backward- 
looking science,  and  hence  the  study  of  the  origins  and 
evolution  of  our  guild  and  of  its  beliefs  and  customs  are 
little  thought  of  by  our  earnest  members.  Our  indif- 
ference to  the  history  of  medicine  was  curiously  and 
strikingly  brought  home  to  me  recently,  when  I be- 
gan hunting  for  data  concerning  the  embryology  of 
the  signs  used  every  day  by  physicians  in  prescrip- 
tion-writing. I discovered  that  as  the  peasant  does 
not  know  what  his  “bow  and  scrape”  mean,  evolu- 
tionally-speaking,^  and  as  the  young  mother  does 
not  understand  why  she  dresses  her  infant  in  a skirt 
two  or  three  feet  longer  than  the  baby  itself,^  so  the  • 
physician  has  no  suspicion  of  the  origins  of  the  signs 
used  every  day  for  drams,  ounces,  scruples,  etc.  After 
consulting  two  or  three  dozen  cyclopedias,  diction- 
aries, and  technical  handbooks,  I found  that  nobody 
knew,  and  that  these  signs  are  written  in  the  United 
States  a million  or  several  million  times  every  day, 
and  by  highly  educated  men  without  the  slightest 
suspicion  or  comprehension  of  their  history.® 

Their  origin  can  be  understood  only  by  a general 
comprehension  of  the  principal  facts  of  the  history 
of  punctuation  and  of  general  paleography.  As  to 
general  paleography,  the  best  encyclopedias  contain 
epitomes  of  the  subject  which  need  not  be  repro- 
duced here,  except,  perhaps,  to  mention  the  roles 
played,  (i)  by  the  expensiveness  of  material  upon 


' Spencer  explains  them  as  tlie  initial  movements  of  the  captive,  throwine- 
himself  under  the  conqueror's  feet.  “ 

The  mother’s  skirt  used  for  the  newcomer,  until  this  became  a universal 
custom. 

’ I thought  I should  find  the  revelation  of  the  mystery  in  a book  I stumbled 
upon  on  medical  symbolism,  but  it  does  not  even  mention  the  existence  of  the 
mysteries  with  which  I was  concerned. 
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which  medieval  writing  was  done.  Whether  upon 
leaf,  wood,  bark,  vellum,  or  other  material,  there  was 
a dire  necessity  for  economy  that  resulted  in  small 
writing,  narrow  spaces,  and  many  contractions.  (2) 
To  this  necessity  was  added  the  constantly  acting 
factor  of  human  laziness,  which  by  a thousand  devices 
tried  to  shorten  hours  and  lessen  work  by  such  labor- 
saving  things  as  abbreviations  and  signs.  (3)  As 
everything  biologic  has  its  life-history  of  ambitious 
and  plastic  youth,  adult  strength,  weakening  old  age 
and  death,  so  do  all  styles  and  systems  of  handwrit- 
ing. The  development  and  decay  of  majuscule,  min- 
uscule, uncial,  cursive,  and  calligraphic  handwritings 
is  of  abundant  interest  psychologically  as  well  as 
paleographically.  The  increasing  carelessness  by  the 
fourteenth  century  finally  led  to  such  a degradation 
that  many  of  these  contractions  inaccurately  applied 
became  the  excuse  for  meaningless  flourishes. 

As  a consequence  we  find  these  three  factors  work- 
ing together  most  powerfully  as  the  middle  ages  ad- 
vanced toward  the  age  of  printing,  to  produce  a vast 
and  ludicrously  complicated  system  of  contractions, 
■ abbreviations  and  signs  the  object  of  which  was  to 
spare  writers  labor,  and  bookbuyers  expense.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  in  the  French  MSS.  there  were 
as  many  as  5,000  distinct  kinds  of  these  artificial  con- 
tractions. In  England  the  number  did  not  rise  above 
1,000 — though  even  this  is  no  warrant  for  great  con- 
gratulation except  when  viewed  relatively.  The 
nature  and  methods  of  making  these  contractions, 
abbreviations  and  signs  will  become  clearer  as  we 
proceed,  but  it  is  only  study  of  the  reproductions  or  of 
the  originals  of  medieval  books  and  MSS.  that  will 
make  the  matter  plain.  A careful  comparison  of  the 
forms  of  our  own  printed  capital  letters  as  modified 
in  the  small  or  “lower  case”  letters,  and  then  as 
further  transformed  in  the  cursive  or  script  style,  will 
give  one  a glimpse  into  the  agencies  of  change  made 
necessary  first  by  the  reduction  in  size,  and  second 
by  the  desire  in  writing  to  avoid  taking  the  pen  from 
the  paper  in  making  a new  letter.  That  this  last  ob- 
ject is  still  a factor  in  chirography  is  shown  in  almost 
all  writings  ; for  example  by  the  frequent  failure  to  dot 
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the  letter  i,  and  either  by  noncrossing  the  t,  or  doing 
so  by  long  loops  and  swirls. 

Punctuation,  properly  speaking,  began_ about  the 
^io*]ith  century  A..13.,  but  was  not  fixed  until  after  the 
invention  of  printing.  Points  of  various  kinds  were 
used  after  each  word  so  far  back  as  the  oldest  inscrip- 
tions. These  dots  were  sometimes  single,  sometimes 
double  or  triple  (in  the  form  of  a triangle)  or  quad- 
ruple (in  the  form  of  a square,  though  also  occasion- 
ally placed  in  the  form  of  a circle,  diamond,  etc.,  etc.). 
But  the  object  was  to  separate  words,  not  parts  or 
entire  sentences,  and  hence  it  was  not  punctuation. 
One  author,  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  in  the  sec- 
ond century  B.C.,  used  a dot  at  the  top  of  the  end  of 
a complete  sentence ; for  an  incomplete  sentence, 
corresponding  to  our  own  semicolon  or  colon,  he 
placed  the  point  as  we  place  our  period  ; correspond- 
ing to  our  comma  he  placed  the  dot  at  the  middle  of 
the  space.  The  example  of  Aristophanes,  however, 
was  little  followed — a commentary  upon  the  intelli- 
gence and  conservatism  of  the  copyists — and  most 
of  the  manuscripts  of  the  middle  ages  are  poorly  or 
not  at  all  punctuated.  In  Caxton’s  Mallory’s  Lemorte 
darthur  the  sole  punctuation  sign  is  a slanting 
line,  and  an  occasional  reversed  capital  D,  or  para- 
graph sign. 

The  Origin  of  Modern  Punctuation  Marks 
is  strangely  omitted  in  the  treatises  and  cyclopedias. 
Only  in  the  last  edition  of  Chambers  have  I been 
able  to  find  anything  approximating  an  explanation 
of,  or  even  suggesting,  their  evolution.  It  thus  trans- 
pires that  students  of  evolution,  history,  and  embry- 
ology, while  spending  their  lives  in  studying  the  origin 
of  worlds  or  organisms,  are  indifferent  to  the  origins  of 
the  letters,  punctuation  marks,  signs,  and  symbols 
they  make  use  of,  every  time  pen  is  placed  on  paper. 
The  fact  seems  to  be  that  our  modern  punctuation 
marks  are  the  conventionalized  relics  of  some  of  the 
most  used  contractions  of  the  medieval  copyists.  With 
the  increasing  demand  for  books,  as  I have  before 
said,  the  necessity  of  lessening  the  cost  of  material 
and  of  labor,  united  with  laziness  to  develop  crowded 
writing  and  the  tremendous  system  of  contractions. 
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The  signs  of  some  of  these  contractions  finally  de- 
veloped into  our  modern  punctuation  marks.  Just  as 
every  letter  of  the  alphabet  is  the  conventionalized 
simplification  of  the  picture  of  an  object,  so  the  period, 


^IjfraAe/uj^ X Oo 

- •{«  . 

...X  ^ ^3)utdld 

^tX£Lt + , >-,V^ /yn- ^c^ieyra/y. 

'%'itrt^: >®  i^UTrurC- 

^Ma.'u  ©b,  >©;>© tuy^4cu^\ 

^AH?r ,5<D;<W'.>® J^rcicj. 

yM/sta/> dady. 

4* y^x^uc'uru^  (2ad. 

PjicKfpJi  4*. PAo^fiA/mc'  iTrid' 

Ai£ ..(^dd'. 

V . ■ 

A ,'AiA-. did  . ^ 

: - - . A ; f A d'/^d'  dor . 

m.  ^{y/didicy  di/r 

^ru^o dVcAdd'Tdr-ey. 

_ - j/ . ^ddd^ idrdi^yrtdey- 

j£s  - - Cafi/uyo,  or 


dldi 


Urn- 


/t^tkrr jE;E dMor  ■ 

-.‘i/irnamy. cjp.  d^^Ut/e.'. 

yi^lfumeriy  . ® dtddil^ ■ 

>^4C:ahrd^.c^jiloo4iidAd^  '^A ../Hcohod' tUj.'n-O- 

Malo .q?;^ 

- -dv;  dlor^dy  ./i/Ayrd. 

Val  ‘A/trLid/ry^Aad . 

^Mddicc: /n  ®v .J^ddoi-d^rodvAl/ut/i. 

— Ouort  div .'. c~.  ©-s' i diudic  ‘d^cTododdAuJ lo  ■ 

. 7rt-©A- . . . . ^A6/do  zd'idatf'/e-dd/udiy. 

— Gut^d/(d ._C . ©A^ o4iAudo' 


Fig.  I. 


comma,  semicolon,  etc.,  etc.,  are  similar  remains  of 
pictures  of  omitted  syllables  and  letters.  This  may 
be  illustrated  as  follows  : 
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The  Ligature,  Dieresis,  Umlaut,  Circumflex, 

ETC. The  horizontal  line  above  was  an  early  sign  of 

omission  of  letters,  as  e.g.,  c for  cum,  dut  for  atitevi,  a 
for  an7tos,  etc.  It  probably  arose  from  an  earlier  custom 
of  the  scribes  of  placing  such  a line  above  an  errone- 
ous letter,  syllable,  or  words,  to  be  erased  later.  To 
avoid  the  writing  of  the  second  one  of  a double  letter, 
this  line  was  drawn  over  the  first,  and  the  second  was 
omitted — eg.,  suma  for  summa,  etc.  The  line  in  case 
of  m first,  and  then  of  n,  was  but  a rapid  and  cursive 
way  of  making  the  uncial  m or  n above  the  preceding 
letter ; at  first  it  was  a waving  line,  our  circumflex^  and 
then  it  became  straight  as  a typical  sign.  This  line  was 
also  used  as  a ligature  of  ^^and  ^^,at  present  still  used, 
and  which  was  a mere  picture  of  the  linking  or  binding 
of  the  two  letters.  We  still  use  the  line  above  vowels  to 
indicate  their  long  sound,  the  modern  significance  not 
being  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  elder.  At 
a later  date  the  scribes  also  used  the  line,  which  is 
only  a hastily-written  ligature,  or  letter  w^over  the 
last  letter  of  many  contracted  words,  e.g.,  qin  for  quo- 
niam,  quo  for  quomodo  (or  quoniam),  etc.  The  two 
dots  of  the  dieresis  and  umlaut,  which  were  but  hur- 
ried and  habitually-shortened  ligatures,  finally  came 
to  denote  the  separate  pronunciation  of  the  shortened 
and  contracted  syllables,  in  which  a letter  or  syllable 
(as  in  zoology,  cooperation,  etc.)  was  omitted.  In  our 
medical  sign,  dd,  the  omitted  h is  indicated  by  the 
straight  lines  above. 

The  Period  and  the  Colon. — The  Latin  scribes 
had  a large  number  of  words  to  copy,ending  in  -7>ms  and 
-mis.  To  save  labor  and  space,  they  began  the  contrac- 
tion-process by  writing  these  terminals  thus  ; 
in  which  the  u was  half  made  and  crossed  with  the  long 
s,  or  f.  It  was  not  long,  of  course,  before  the  last  trace 
of  the  u disappeared,  and  the  longy  was  reduced  to  the 
two  dots  of  its  head  and  tail,  that  is,  our  colon,  so  that 
m : stood  for  -mus,  b : for  bus,  etc.  It  was  at  last  seen 
that  the  upper  dot  was  useless,  and  its  omission  left  us 

‘ The  circumflex,  or  straight  iine,  was  not  always  written  horizontally.  For 
instance,  SlLOy/  was  the  contraction  for  suorum,  in  which  Jc  represented  the 
letter  and  «,  crossed  by  cursive  passed  through  the  , or  circumflex  and 
straight  line  to  the  vertical  line. 


» 
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our  modern  period,  which  finally  was  limited  to  indicate 
the  completed  sentence.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
the  incompleted  sentence  is  still  indicated  by  the 

. 

rm-n  . . . O tib ■ 

rni. .OP ^tu-nuHCj  (JlictrLA 

. . ^Zi/irrty, 

ma  . __ 

. 

^4rn^iul^  . iy4-/5o{t^£y, 

.Ana. aa /9/^-  ea/Jty. 

.Anruu< i//u/^-ea.'ly . 

..jtnturumLUTn J \^4riirirunvt^  ,■ 

.AfUOy  V- /iJa/A'r . 

{a/ci.1 ^fTL^^^at^r  : 

J£ ; V*' Sp 

V P ^ /^MnAl/7ltzay. 

. ^anir: S/-\ 

^ 

^Zcjaa- .' ^T^oJcu. l/Zutyr' . 

ya/u[A^/zi'\. C3 A6?(/i£r 

.V'l BTa}vAiJ^. 

.Afrccte^i^rL^ 

^Uauty-. . .%*•. ; \/anJ'- 


^y^ntic'rru.  _ . 


. 3 ; ^_ iiiuc'ly. 

^ 'rnatUTri/. 3)/^- ^A^yj  (r^J^v£^r. 

^l^vtianyi 

.AryiA/a.  ..  Clai^ . 

- V ^T^Auvni',  d 

:jt/  niaaaru. 0-0 .An^nic- ', 

S AiyuAua 

.Aurf^tytm^ttiTn  . . ..Cfco:<#^ 


Fig.  2. 


colon,  which  is  also  the  half-way  stage  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ^ into  the  period. 
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The  Semicolon  is  what  remains  to  us  of  the  elision 
of  -tie  and  -et  at  the  end  of  many  Latin  words.  It  was 

./fu/ium/. O-  - 

0 

^^..-£67nat: ... 

- S^atiOtU^ OP 

.^Ba/neu/tTt/... B ^yh^ai/c/. 

JLt^nae'. . . yH(/at^  S^t/. 

SatAy. 

_i_  ^re^rt^. AB,B  A 

^iJinuthiorriy BW 

Soma>.  ..L.  A»;c:S;cCli:c5 

(xiemyniizre' ^ ......"z". 

^alc^naye' A^a/cihte^ , 

QUay... ..£^nl6y\ 

{Jm/TI/... 

(yrni/t/urmy. ixaskyr_ Cx/ni/i/wy  - 



Cifudiir cafv^ ..^/oAeTiy . 

Ca^tu/yyA^riiui'my  .. . ^ 

Csyay. Al^aax 

$ CUAiCt^ 


OAu'reyf 

— -tT»;-E 

— C/ymellalixy-. 

-— ¥;S! 

(Mtruzl^tiyiy 

Cbn^ulay/y. 

.......HE 

(yyOa/ty.  . 

-K  _... 



ChrKUy  (dynny 

C.C. 

d^rrw'  Cidcd^- :. . _ 

....cx.c. 

*^l(yty:. 

...c.c.u. 

Eig.  3. 

Q}miaAa/r , 


-Ca/mlfy, 


Uy. /d/4Tn-^/ta/ii^rJu>T^i/, 


oiiginally  written  thus,  ; or  with  the  comma  reversed, 
m which  the  reversed  comma  is  the  hurried  and  con- 
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ventionalized  form  of  u and  the  dot  above  is  that 
of  e.  This  form  of  the  reversed  comma  was  finally 
replaced  by  the  form  as  we  now  have  it,  which  was 
derived  from  the  suppressed  ending  -ci\  of  many  Latin 
words,  the  excised  letters  being  indicated,  e.g.,  in  this 
way  : hab ; for  habet,  in  which  the  dot  is  the  relic  of 
the  e,  and  the  comma  is  the  trace  of  the  t.  For  a 
long  time  this  semicolon  was  confined  by  the  scribes 
to  words  ending  in  ue,  or  et,  as,  eg.,  qu  ; for  quan- 
doque,  quo ; for  quoque,  a;  for  appa^'et,  o ; for  oportet, 
I ; for  licet,  t ; for  tenet,  h ; for  habet,  s ; for  scilicet, 
etc.  It  was  afterwards  generalized  to  signify  the 
omission  of  any  final  syllable,  and  when  printing  came 
into  existence  and  the  whole  huge  clumsy  system  of 
contractions  was  done  away  with,  the  semicolon  was 
given  its  present  function. 

The  Zodiacal  Signs  illustrate  the  convention- 
alizing of  pictures.  They  are  thus  explained  by 
Taylor ; 

5 The  caduceus  of  Mercury  entwined  by  two 
serpents. 

9 The  mirror  of  Venus,  with  its  handle.  ■ 

$ The  shield  and  spear  of  Mars. 

% The  arm  of  Jupiter  grasping  the  thunderbolt. 

h The  mower’s  scythe  of  Saturn. 

T The  curved  horns  of  the  ram,  Aries. 

d The  head  and  horns  of  Taurus,  the  bull. 

t The  arrow  and  a portion  of  the  bow  of  Sagitta- 
rius. 

vj  The  circle  is  the  head  of  the  goat,  the  forelegs 
are  below,  the  body  and  tail  are  to  the  left.  The  sign 
of  Caprico7’nus. 

The  Digits,  as  the  name  implies,  are  mere  pictures 
of  the  fingers.  I is  the  first  finger;  II,  III,  IIII,  re- 
spectively the  second,  third,  and  fourth  fingers.  V is 
the  fork  of  the  hand,  IV  and  VI  with  I subtracted 
or  added.  VV  (or  X)  represents  the  two  forks  or  the 
crossed  thumbs.  In  the  Orient,  reckoning  by  means 
of  the  positions  and  arrangements  of  the  fingers  is 
carried  on  as  high  as  to  io,ooo.  Our  denary  system 
is  itself  due  to  the  fact  of  counting  by  means  of  our 
ten  fingers.  Our  so-called  Arabic  numerals  are  not 
of  Arabic  origin,  but  came  from  India  to  Bagdad 
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■=a;v. a^. 

Crociuf ..  e£y  Z' 

'"  cra0vyt/. 

~ -®€ — -4^^-’4y^ 

74VA.^^,...,,+;V,'+<f.,..5/^5,,^ 

^‘^-  — C 

: 6 -...^Cuxu^. 

« 

- <V-^-—^a^/lM.. 

S^tMare-.  4,-^  %£ln>i!it- 

i.y- ' 

^nac'.  _ T>  /✓  / 

-^,;-r;7:r;fe: 

— ~'^- 5;$ . 

—  a;2^ 

— (yeneruf  - o v ' 

-• Tff^- _/2, 



fS;?::::-- 3 “-■5^ 

■ ■ 

^ '------- 

-^»rru/nt^  ^ ^ 

• ■^Cl'mdiy.  <L-r^  crv  • 

:^w,  33 

^ J . «5^  . 


P'lG.  4. 
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about  the  eighth  century,  and  were  fixed  and  uniform 
by  the  fourteenth  century.  There  is  some  doubt  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  forms,  but  the  same  principles  of 
contraction  and  conventionalization  probably  hold 
here  as  in  other  signs. 

Miscellaneous. — Several  mathematic  signs  also 
illustrate  the  methods  by  which  contractions  are  con- 
ventionalized. In  many  large  commercial  signboards 
the  & of  Btow7i  '&  Co.  will  show  plainly  the  original 
Latin  conjunction  Et,  the  t being  somewhat  short- 
ened. The  steps  by  which  the  sign  -f , or  phis,  came 
from  et,  are  shown  by  the  series  : 

EJ.ej,  y>Oi  &. 

In  the  Domesday  Book  et  was  made  thus,  7,  and 
older  forms  were  etc. 

The  Comma. — The  professional  writers  had  a special 
sign  for  the  omission  'of  the  final  syllable  -us,  so  com- 
mon in  Latin.  In  the  earliest  MSS.  this  was  made 
thus,  in  which  is  still  plainly  visible  the  concavity 
of  the  u,  and  the  long  s tailed  to  it.  In  writing  this 
hastily,  the  open  concavity  became  closed,  resulting 
in  the  sign,  d.  Thus,  ti3  stood  for  ejus,  omnez-a  for 
omnibus,  etc.  This  sign  is  so  similar  to  our  comma, 
that  the  suggestion  seems  irresistible  that  our  comma 
was  adapted  from  this  conventionalized  9 or  if.  This 
sign  was  also  used  for  -er,  as  e.p-.,  in  the  sign  for  cafi- 
cer,  in  the  table  appended.  It  is  possible  that  our 
comma  may  have  arisen  by  cutting  off  the  upper  part 
of  the  semicolon,  as  our  period  came  from  leaving  off 
the  upper  part  of  the  colon,  but  the  first  suggestion 
seems  the  more  probabje. 

The  Apostrophe  was  at  first  a small  letter,  the 
cursive  r,  written  above  the  space  or  previous  letter, 
to  denote  the  omission  of  r,  or  a syllable  with  r in  it, 
such  as  er,  or  re.  The  slovenliness  of  the  writers  is 
exhibited  in  the  fact  that  they  did  not  take  the  pen 
from  paper  to  make  the  apostrophe,  but  made  a scrawl- 
ing line  up  to  the  sign,  and  again  back  to  the  next  letter 
in  order.  That  the  semicolon  was  sometimes  used  to 
indicate  the  omission  of  er,  is  shown  in  the  words, 
aer,  cether,  etc.,  of  the  old  table  reproduced. 

Just  as  the  circumflex  accent,  derived  originally 
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from  the  letter  m,  passed  into  a wave-line,  and  then 
into  a horizontal  bar,  so  the  initial  letter  m of  the 

■ 

: . -c/^rurnky.^ 

o?^nz^  ,^Ucyi/>:  ^2^ z^,  c>r.^uytk{^^tviek>  > 

^mmi/tri'.  — y/r. ^ frfU^/^^^kaht7. 

.<iS=?b ^ 

___- G :yZr;yut'. ^ (knyty. 

- ^-Y-- 

X J4n0t!cniiy 

Ju^i^  I ,,£ik'€^crf^,/j/^^iAu/Ly 

A 

— - '^ei/ciy^. ... f?e'i^e^il‘£Aiit£ny 

— ----- © Graika/i'^PA^. 

y<miy,  vA  2^ Ski/ty'. 

CaL.»U^: LC;  (^zla^ru)tuyjki»uy. 

— ..._•; '^MyJltoTtyy. 

— ^>^ZM/k ^ 

P:tt .....  ^ .fiatiml/. 

. (yH:kcy(u. 

J^iytyu^:. ...._>-i. 

-^^ll-- y 

‘ ~ ^ - - " ■ - • 
k^Tny.-^^muy L;i/W; dcXof-MAmyy. 

iyfcukjtaH£'\ 

M7;M 

Jji 

-'na.iaUUa.. ^ 

-0- 

^ 4{aac/t, . 


<y. 

:s. 1 


• M P. ^fty^zyk-fruitljeAy . 


Fig. 


Sr“'"“  « ‘==‘»"d  by  US 

It  seems  probable  that  the  sign  s-  (divided  by) 
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was  taken  (with  no  very  logical  nexus)  from  the  con- 
traction of  the  medieval  scribes  for  est,  in  which  the 
dot  above  the  line  represented  the  e,  and  that  below 

>K . 

■ 

^te,icu  ‘Ufa*. ^ . 

f ^ 

J’u/'icm.': ^ — 

w S M . 

rru 

, N. 

^A’l/ruyn''. (D 

/O,-  ? 

O;  Oylky-^ 

'V 0^ . 

SjjxntX.-. Eo“o,(j?b . 

. ^ivmo'rrv' < -)f: 

Qfi/u>:fttio  S 

0'uc/v:iL:unT^^ O 1 

, (^;  



yv  -• , ,,  .i 


t.axn 


. 

fyu,rnJ.rU7ny- 

■^■racA-i^utPitu/tn. , 


.x4  7/^044/', 


./^tyuAOA'zA , 


j. ..P... 

^ ; J., 

jk-^AiAriyxo.  t Sc ^^iuymccCA 

'k^yU'U.^Sl^ 

k^ri/LazAeA,  ^..t  —*■. 5^ 

■^'Teu/uiA/: PP/yC/P ...^  /i4i/'^taA4' . 

'/f^ia/ay^ (\ ^ C^/ua/' . 

^aAZu  yHfpualcx, P Y.:p:axj. (^A^AuS^ia  . 

Fig.  6. 


the  ty  while  the  long/,  made  horizontal,  was  straight- 
ened into  a dash. 
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Esse  was  at  first  written  in  this  way  : in  which 

two  dots  represent  each  an  e,  and  the  two  wave-lines 
each  a long  i-.  This  became  .=•  by  straightening  the 
curving  s lines,  and  finally  the  two  dots  were  elimi- 
nated, leaving  our  sign  =,  equal  to.  Other  similar 
forms  were  = s for  esses,  = t for  esset,  and  = mg  for 

CSSC'ffttlS, 

In  libra,  pounds,  the  horizontal  line,  denoting 

a contraction  or  omission,  is  made  across  the  I,  and 
in  £,  the  two  bars  denote  the  double  omission.  The 
letter  s,  for  shillings  (solidi),  formerly  had  a bar  over 
[t,s,  and  the  d of  pence  (denarii),  had  its  cross, 
both  now  economically  omitted. 

The  “Dotting”  of  Digits,  I,  and  J,  and  the 
“Tailing”  of  the  J,  etc. — With  the  compression 
of  writing,  confusion  would  arise,  the  letter  i not  be- 
ing easily  distinguishable  from  the  upright  strokes  of 
other  letters.  To  prevent  this  the  i' s were  dotted. 
The  dotting  of  the  digits  in  prescriptions  is  probably 
due  to  the  same  necessity  of  avoiding  mistakes,  and 
was  made  doubly  emphatic  by  counting  aloud  as  the 
digits  were  dotted.  The  force  of  conservatism  is 
shown  by  the  continuance  of  the  habit  of  dotting  the 
J,  when  the  tailing  of  the  / made  it  into  a J. 
Although  by  this  tailing  the  dot  became  unnecessary 
the  dotting  was  kept  up.  I suppose  the  tailing  of 
the  last  of  more  than  one  digit  in  prescriptions  was 
due  to  the  natural  desire  of  a “flourish”  at  the  end 
of  a word,  combined  with  the  distinction  and  clear- 
ness gained  by  thus  differentiating  the  last  figure  of 
a number. 

The  Z in  Viz,  and  in  Oz,  has  puzzled  a great 
many  people.  It  is  simply  the  rapidly  cursive  man- 
ner of  making  the  semicolon  (whose  origin  has  been 
explained)  without  removing  the  pen  from  the  paper. 
It  is  not  accurately  pictured  by  the  letter  z used  by 
modern  printers,  who  save  a font  of  type  by  using  the 
letter  which  comes  nearest  the  written  conventional- 
ism. In  the  old  table  of  “ Chymical  Signs  ” I have 
reproduced,  the  sign  of  uncia  shows  the  original  man- 
ner of  making  the  semicolon,  which  was  doubtless 
3,  i.e.,  the  dot  and  comma  connected  by  a curved 
line,  and  the  tail  to  the  comma  not  so  long  as  with 


our  cheap  paper  is  customary.  In  old  MSS.,  quz 
stood  for  quandoque,  quoz  for  quoque,  az  for  apparet, 
hz  for  habet,  etc.  We  thus  understand  why  viz. 

.Siuid’uitiu 

E i2iimtL.^ru:^. 

ilua^nZuni' jU^^icctx. . . q.s: 4j'u^fic<£nt q^iantiPi^ . 

SwiTtUi/tn/Xy^iq q:u:. C(JhMry£rwqil£at^  ^ 

.SdAz^' 


'fieeriftie'TU ...... 

® 

/i^cifee-. 

Ra 

/^x^uhcif 

-e 

.Antom/^/iu^  ■ 



yhitr.'  .d teliiUy: 

.dtdhlu./.. 

0-- 

/leioriviy 

.c>.<7\.C^ 

Ja£c/ta^^unl^.  . . 

{{....,. 

Jald/AezlL 

J. 

(d'mnurnr... 

Phm^tnU'fir.'. 

.0 

(^C‘>ny.\ 

...b'0,0- 

..i(eirii/ne. 

._-e;0;e 

.d ula/eiruhvr. .SS. 

</aJio... 

0- 

.Javdalt/. 


.Joilp'. 

ydtuAruu "fl  ;lL £ead'- 

\fanpuuj TT\^ ^u^^/coTjpPcm^ln.llk^ 

.j4- 

yeadz/ixi % JatH/e' . 

Q. diu/fv-t  err 

J^o{ru^Ar^. ‘fOefti /dc^fi^ver ■ 

J’ecurfuPutnriZ'^Ze^nr' . s.a^ ^Zexerrdt^  ti?  iZvty. 

.^ulullu .r\. J^pltUy 

/Ciirur .V :e//uAlt7o/ U4i}n£'. 

Fig.  7. 

stands  for  videlicet,  and  oz  for  ounce  (or  uncia), 
although  there  is  no  z in  the  words  themselves. 


Prescription  Signs.^ — The  paragraphs  preceding 
the  last  one  prepared  the  mind  to  understand  the 



^ ."izi 

^ 

=cii 

i^^raZurn^jiYi^  J/ratanu.  SSS . 



Ju^^*AuAy._ J4^/fl/ulr. 

:. ^ 

— ^■c'l/u/r^ ^ ({em£'wZ^,^u^tAu/iy. 

.%laMmyZ- X- . 

J^^/oAuZ ^ ^T^Aia/i. . 

- - - ?!- Sa/i^ky. 

— Oirc^^n^^n/r-SaA/A^. 

CSW.-......CV.^ SoA//u. 

^ 

J^;  _ . _)So 6aAX/u. 

a^umZfu A?;® 6a4M.^Olarrt^ 

yATu&iray^ ^ 



Z‘^-. --» 

V. 

muAny. 

^rtW._. _._vc /5ua^2(^. 

— VR . . . .yAied4^^, 

(^ . ® 



? ^,uncc^. 

.......Q 



ZZnc^. 

Fig.  8. 

Two 'cotftrlrt'  ’ explanations  of  these 

two  contractions  were  necessary  to  understand  the 
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signs  used  by  physicians  for  drams  and  ounces.  The 
first  stroke  of  the  sign,  5 is  the  straightened  out  u of 
tmcia,  and  the  remainder  of  the  figure  is  simply  our 
old,  now  well-understood,  slurred,  cursive  semicolon. 
In  the  sign  for  drachma  the  d has  entirely  disap- 
peared and  the  sign  of  the  contraction  has  become 
the  sign  of  the  whole  word, — the  Cheshire  cat  has 
vanished,  leaving  only  its  grin  ! 

The  sign  gr.,  used  for  grain,  has  not  suffered,  but 
in  that  for  scruple  (9),  the  long  f is  crossed  by  the 
cursive  r,  and  the  whole  conventionalized  beyond  the 
recognition  of  those  indifferent  to  evolution.  The 
sign  for  07ie-half,  Ja,  is,  of  course,  the  contraction  of 
semisiss,  composed  of  the  long  and  the  short  s. 

By  observing  the  sign  in  the  appended  table  for 
Recipe^  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  first  given,  R,  is  made 
cursive  and  conventional  in  the  second,  This  in- 
indicates  what  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  sign  with 
which  we  head  our  prescriptions  is  not  the  symbol  of 
Jupiter  representing  an  invocation  to  that  deity,  but 
is  simply  the  initial  letter  of  Recipe  crossed  with  the 
ligature  denoting  a shortening  or  contraction. 

From  an  old  medical  dictionary  (Motherby’s),  I 
have  extracted  two  quarto  pages  of  “ Chymical 
Signs,”  which  make  eight  pages  of  ordinary  duodeci- 
mo size.  I have  reproduced  these  here  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  methods  and  objects  in  the  sign-making 
which  was  so  popular  in  the  middle  ages.  In  the 
first  place  one  gets  a glimpse  of  the  desire  to  keep 
from  patients  the  nature  of  the  remedy  being  used, 
and  to  illustrate  the  proverb  omne  ignoUcm  pro  mag- 
nifico.  To  stimulate  the  belief  in  the  mystery  and 
efficacy  of  the  science,  so-called,  was  a method  of  in- 
creasing the  respect  of  the  people  for  claptrap,  or  at 
best  for  the  crudest  empiricism.  The  fact  is  com- 
mended to  those  who  argue  for  the  retention  of  Latin 
in  our  prescription-writing.  A study  of  the  table 
will  throw  not  a little  light  on  the  principles  and 
methods  of  making  contractions,  and  of  the  evolution 
of  signs. 


